Oxford and its Story

its way to Oriel College, another to Corpus Christ!;
six others may be seen at the British Museum. The
rest had by this time been lost through the negligence
of one generation or the ignorant fanaticism of another.
For scholars borrowed books on insufficient pledges,
and preferred to keep the former and sacrifice the
latter. The Edwardine commissioners, as we have
seen, appointed to reform the University, visited the
libraries in the spirit of John Knox. All the books
were destroyed or sold. In Convocation (1556)
"venerable men3* were chosen to sell the empty
shelves and stalls, and to make a timber-yard of Duke
Humphry's treasure-house!

But the room remained ; and it was destined, in its
very emptiness and desolation, to work upon the
imagination of one Thomas Bodley, an accomplished
scholar, linguist and diplomatist, who believed with
Bury that a " library of wisdom is more precious than
all wealth."

Born at Exeter, he accompanied his father when he
fled to Germany from the Papist persecutions. Whilst
other Oxonian Protestants were "eating mice at
Zurich," he studied at Geneva, learning Hebrew under
Chevalerius, Greek under Constantinus, and Divinity
under Calvin. Queen Mary being dead and religion
changed, young Bodley was sent to Magdalen. There,
he tells us, he took the degree of Bachelor of Arts
(I563). In the following year he was admitted fellow
of Merton College, where he gave public Greek
lectures, without requiring any stipend. He was
elected proctor in r 569, and was subsequently Uni-
versity orator and studied sundry Faculties. He next
determined to travel, to learn modern languages and to
increase his experience in the managing of affairs. He
performed several important diplomatic missions with
great ability and success. On his return from the
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